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The great physicist and physiologist HERMANN vox HELM-
HOLTZ added other items. When two distant objects are close
together, the nearer object blots out the farther one. If we move
the head from side to side or walk forward or backward to ex-
amine a distant object, we get a better idea of its distance than
if we remain still.

Helmholtz believed that the main helps in judging distance are
convergence and accommodation, in other words physiological
factors. Present-day psychologists, notably Woodworth, disagree
with Helmholtz. The stereoscope reveals the importance of un-
suspected psychological factors, namely the three-dimensional
effects produced by two-eye vision.

The Stereoscopic Effect

Though Leonardo da Vinci and other early writers noted that
our two-eye vision enables us to see behind a nearby object, they
overlooked the fact that each eye receives a different image of it.
To a British physicist, CHARLES WHETSTONE, goes credit for
first realizing the importance of this difference. Whetstone in-
vented in 1838 an apparatus he called a "stereoscope.35 By using
mirrors, he presented slightly different pictures to the right and

left eyes. The pictures could be adjusted to give a vivid impres-
sion of depth. When identical instead of differing pictures were
used, no depth effect resulted.